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essentially evil, or in which good could not be
realised. It was a doctrine of conversion, redemption,
regeneration, reconciliation: and it could not without
inconsistency allow that there was anything outside
of the circle of the divine life, least of all any human
being, who, as such, must be made in the image of

God.    Yet as little was it inclined to minimise the

*

actual facts of the division of men from God and
from each other. In recognising evil as rooted in
consciousness and will, it deepened very greatly the
conception of its antagonism to good, at the same
time that it made it possible that that antagonism
should be completely overcome. What is more, it
made even the existence of evil explicable, as a
necessary step in the development of the finite spirit
to a consciousness of the divine principle which is
realising itself in and through its finitude.

When, however, we say that all this was implicit
in Christianity, we must make a distinction. It was
clear from the beginning that Christianity involved a
new conception of the relation of God and man, but
this conception was at first an undeveloped germ, a
germ of which the whole history of thought from that
time has been the development. Presented at once as
a doctrine embodied in an individual life, Christianity
seemed from the beginning to be fully concrete and
real; yet, just because it was so presented, it was
really at first undefined and unexplained, a ftnntfel